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originally to have had it in mind, and also to give a more complete and sys- 
tematic presentation, three essays are included which were reprinted in 
Professor James's earlier books. These three are: The Thing and its Relations, 
The Experience of Activity, and The Essence of Humanism. While the essays 
included in the book are of the 'occasional' sort, they possess much more 
coherence and unity than one might antecedently expect. This is partly 
because the editor wisely disregarded the fact that some of them had already 
been reprinted and selected such as would serve best the purpose of giving 
an adequate exposition of radical empircism. Some of Professor James's 
most notable articles bearing on the pragmatic controversy, such as, Does 
Consciousness Exist? and A World of Pure Experience, appear now for the 
first time within the covers of a book. 

These essays, then, are intended to constitute, not a collection but a treatise. 
They "set forth systematically and within brief compass the doctrine of radical 
empiricism" (p. vi). The central doctrine of the book is the thesis that "the 
relations between things, conjunctive as well as disjunctive, are just as much 
matters of direct particular experience, neither more so nor less so, than the 
things themselves" (p. x). This proposition differentiates the position from 
historical empiricism, gives the clue to an empirical interpretation of activity 
and to the way of escape from dualism generally, and indicates how the prag- 
matic doctrine of truth may receive a concrete, empirically verifiable setting 
or application. When properly elaborated, radical empiricism excludes all 
reality of a transcendental or trans-empirical sort, and provides a new basis 
and incentive for morality and religion. 

For the student of philosophy a glance at the table of contents suffices to 
assure him that this book traverses familiar ground. With the exception 
of the final chapter on Absolutism and Empiricism, which appeared in 1884 
in Mind, all the twelve essays were published within the past eight years. 
Eight of the twelve essays are reprinted from the Journal of Philosophy, 
two from Mind, one from the Psychological Review, and one from the Archives 
de Psychologic 

It is perhaps superfluous to add that in making these writings more easily 

accessible the editor has performed a service to philosophy. This service is 

exceptionally valuable, however, on account of both the good judgment shown 

in the selection and arrangement of the essays and the excellent preface which 

introduces them to the reader. We may hope that the book will promote a 

better understanding of the philosophy of William James and contribute 

something towards the differentiation of his standpoint from the rest of the 

"pragmatic movement." 

B. H. Bode. 
The University of Illinois. 

Modern Science and the Illusions of Professor Bergson. By Hugh S. R. Elliot, 
with a preface by Sir Ray Lankester. Longmans, Green and Co., London 
and New York, 1912. — pp. xix, 257. 
The reader will not go far in this book without discovering that Professor 
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Bergson is, in effect, a symbol — not to say a scapegoat. The sinner is meta- 
physics, and Professor Bergson serves as an incarnation of the sin. "The 
attitude maintained throughout this book is that metaphysics is a maze of 
sesquipedalian verbiage " (p. 6). That is the text in general. "Holding, as I 
do, that Bergson's metaphysics are a cloud of words, carrying with them no 
real meaning" (p. 16) — that is the special illustration of the text. So far then 
as I am concerned, the value of the book lies in its frank, refreshingly frank, 
exposition of a certain view of the nature of science and of philosophy rather 
than in its criticism of the alleged scientific aspects of Bergson's philosophy. 
A competent biological criticism of Bergson from one gifted both with knowl- 
edge of biology and with a sympathetic imagination is needed and will doubt- 
less come in time. But Mr. Elliot does not supply the lacuna. It is enough 
for him to see that metaphors and analogies play a considerable role in the 
Bergsonian metaphysics in order to emerge in stridently triumphant demonstra- 
tion that all metaphysics is verbiage and that Bergson is a metaphysician — the 
Q. E. D. supplies itself. On many a page, one assists at a veritable intellec- 
tual Punch and Judy show. "Metaphysics" serves to knock Bergson down, 
and Bergson's alleged absurdities serve to topple over "metaphysics" if it 
shows any signs of getting on its feet. 

As a presentation from a special point of view of the problem of 
philosophy in its relation to the problem of science, I nevertheless find a 
certain kind of instructiveness — though not instruction — in the volume. 
Nor do I have in mind simply the good old truth in which attacked philosophers 
may always find consoling refuge: that the ardent devotee who attacks meta- 
physics in the name of science generally exhibits himself in flagrant possession 
of a large assortment of uncriticized metaphysics. Mr. Elliot is no exception 
to this general rule. Associational psychology and psychophysical parallelism 
are to him among the last words of established scientific doctrine. Agnosticism, 
of a peculiarly aufgehldrt sort, is of course not metaphysics, but "science." 
After imputing to Mr. Bergson a belief in Life as a separate entity, a belief 
in a pure abstraction as if it were a reality, he disposes of one of the special 
difficulties that Bergson deals with by remarking: "The protoplasm from which 
they were derived possessed, I suppose, capacities for evolving in certain 
directions." He is quite innocent both of the metaphysics lurking in poten- 
tiality, and of the fact that he is but stating, in different "verbiage," Bergson's 
own doctrine. But the really instructive thing is that Mr. Elliot puts in 
words the attitude of complete disrespect for philosophy undoubtedly enter- 
tained, but not explicitly stated, by many men of science. Philosophers, I 
imagine, are not the obscurantists that Mr. Elliot fancies them. There should 
be some way for the men of science of wider sympathies than animate Mr. 
Elliot and the philosophers who are not obscurantists to come to a better 
understanding of one another's purpose and office. The burden of reaching 
this understanding rests upon the philosophers. Science, as Mr. Elliot and 
Mr. Lankester frequently and rightly point out, is justified by its works. 
Philosophy is thus challenged to show what it has to its credit, either in the 
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way of discovery of fact or in the way of contributing to the well being of 
humanity. Philosophy, in my opinion, can say something for itself in reply 
to this challenge. But to say it effectively it must abandon some of its cher- 
ished formulae about rigid demonstrations, and be more willing to recognize 
its kinship with the play of imaginative vision, and the r&le of imagination in 
life. 

John Dewey. 
Columbia University. 

The Five Great Philosophies of Life. By William De Witt Hyde. New 
York, Macmillan, 191 1. — pp. xii, 296. 

This ingenious and edifying book appeared in 1904, under the title, From 
Epicurus to Christ, representing the Haverford Library Lectures; it had been 
reprinted four times by the yeari9io, and now comes to us with a new name, 
and with the last chapter, 'The Christian Spirit of Love,' rewritten and 
expanded; all of which testifies to its usefulness and deserved popularity. 
President Hyde has a knack of reducing things abstruse to the comprehension 
of the average undergraduate, and can do this without seriously misrepresenting 
the philosophical doctrines which he aims to expound. His illustrations from 
the writings of Stevenson, Walt Whitman, and the like, are at once familiar 
and convincing; perhaps we could spare the one from athletics on p. 194. His 
divisions are large and clear: The Epicurean Pursuit of Pleasure; Stoic Self- 
control by Law; The Platonic Subordination of Lower to Higher; the Aris- 
totelian Sense of Proportion; The Christian Spirit of Love. And the climactic 
order on the whole is no disadvantage. It is true, putting Epicurus and his 
followers on the lowest rung may do violence to them at their best; and some- 
thing might be said in favor of leading up to Chapter V, not through Aristotle 
but Plato — especially when we reflect on the historical bearing of Neoplatonism, 
in the Fathers, upon Christianity. But, after all, the kind of student whom 
the author has in mind needs some such perspective in reading philosophy 
and ethics as this book affords, and might well employ the volume as a center 
about which to organize his increasing knowledge. In other words, the 
book might find a use in the classroom, at a time when immature persons, 
having no perspective whatsoever, and no conception of method, are often set 
to reading the philosophers in a merely chronological sequence — barring, of 
course, the neglected mediaeval scholars. 

Oddly enough, the scheme of thought in the work of Dr. Hyde is anticipated 
in the Convivio of Dante (see Jackson's translation, pp. 209 ff .) ; and it might 
be illustrated throughout from Milton. Satan, for example, is a specious 
Stoic. 

Lane Cooper. 
Cornell University. 

Vn Rotnantisme Utilitaire: Etude sur le Mouvement Pragmatiste. Le Prag- 
matisme chez Nietzsche et chez PoincarS. Par Rene Berthelot. Paris, 
Alcan, 1911. — pp. 416. 

In the introduction, the author, following James, finds that pragmatism 



